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T & L is saved... . 


Readers must have noticed our cry for HELP I in the last 
issue of 1977. (You could hardly ignore it, on its bright 
yellow paper, stuck in the middle of an article.) We are happy 
to report that your response has been very satisfying. Sixteen 
of you called to offer help of one sort or another. Enough 
willing hands and enough assorted skills have been assembled to 
carry out the many tasks required to keep T&L coming with its 
customary regularity. 

When it became clear to us that Harry Thomson really meant 
to quit, we confess to moments of wondering whether T&L would 
survive. The fact that it requires a team of at least 3 to 
replace him shows how much we depended on Harry to herd the pages 
through from mock-up to mailbox. 

We think you will be interested to know those who will now 
be wearing Harry’s several hats. In addition, we are listing the 
volunteers currently working behind the scenes, and others who 
responded to our "ad". Some of the latter may be called upon 
only infrequently when the regulars are not available, but we’re 
comforted to know you’re there as "back-up". Our grateful thanks 
to all who responded. (There is still room for others, especially 
editorial help.) 

And to the rest of you, dear readers: If all these people 
are to be kept "employed", the manuscripts must continue to flow 
in. T&L is a medium for Club members to share their knowledge, 
experiences, opinions.... Do your part! ....A.H. 


The Trail & Landscape Team — .■ 

Editor: Anne Hanes 

Associate Editors: Joyce Reddoch, Sharon Godkin (solicit 

manuscripts, edit copy) 

Production Manager: Marc Forget (supervise final typing, prepare 

camera-ready pages, instruct printer) 

Art: Marc Guertin (graphics, illustrations, headings) 

Photographic Work: Lloyd McDermot 

Co-ordinator: Dorothy Green (phone volunteers. Museum) 

Typing: Margaret Peacock, Mary Ann Gaudreau 

Proofreading: Eileen Evans, Rosemary Wallbank, Marjorie Bond, 

Martha Camfield, Kay Thompson 

Circulation: Helen Gilliatt, Jennefer Chaundy, Richard Tait, 

Yvon Loubert (pick up printed copies, label, mail) 
Business Manager: Garnet Woolsey (record expenses, prepare budget) 

Back-Up People: Lisa Meyboom, Barbara Campbell, 

Gordon Calderwood, Father Banim 
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Thank you 

Punctuality, perseverance, pride and a sense of worth may 
sound old-fashioned, but these are the qualities which are 
required to keep producing Trail & Landscape. And for this the 
Club must thank the retiring Business and Production Manager, 
Harry Thomson, and the key typist, Leone Brown. 

After more than a decade of excellence, Harry and Onie have 
decided to let other members volunteer their time to produce 
Trail & Landscape. Harry and Onie were part of the original 
staff which piloted the publication through its early years. 

It is with sincere appreciation for their time and effort 
that the Club thanks them. The new members of the production 
staff will try to uphold the fine qualities that they have 
demonstrated throughout the years. 



That brief expression of appreciation by a Club member sums 
up the gratitude of many T&L readers over the years. I must 
just add my own word of thanks, as one of the beneficiaries most 
closely affected. Not many readers were aware of just how much 
work and responsibility was being shouldered by these two dedi¬ 
cated souls. (Their successors on the job are about to find out!) 
In addition to handling his end of things with maximum efficiency 
and minimum fuss, Harry often had the added burden of catching 
and correcting some of the Editor 1 s blunders before they became 
public. He and Onie may have groaned when a particularly 
fat issue came their way, but no complaints reached my ears. 

They generally dealt with it in one, often very long evening at 
the Museum. I believe the typing went on from 7 p.m. until 2, 
even 3 in the morning. You or I would get bleary-eyed and start 
typing gibberish, but I f m told that the longer she worked, the 
faster Onie typed and the fewer her mistakes became. (I wonder 
what speeds she would reach on a 100-page issue?) However, while 
T&L benefited, those marathon sessions were a bit hard on Onie, 
who was (and is) putting in full days at the Canadian Nature 
Federation office 3 times a week. 

So long — and thank you again, Harry and Onie. We know 
you will still be reading T&L. Please try not to notice our 
typos! ... A.H. 
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Bus Excursion to Presqu'ile 

Jo Ann Murray 

March 27, 1977, 6:30 a.m. — under way at last. The weather 
forecast was excellent, calling for sunny skies and mild tempera¬ 
tures. Thirty-seven participants had made reservations weeks ago 
for this event, the Club’s first birders 1 bus excursion to Presqu - 
ile Provincial Park. However, unknown to us until that morning, 
the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources had planned a concurrent 
Waterfowl Viewing Weekend for Presqu*ile. This public affair 
turned out to be a mixed blessing. 

We arrived at the park about 10 a.m. Personnel from the 
park and the Napanee District Office of the Ministry welcomed 
visitors at the gate, and handed out three brochures to each 
person: Ducks at a Distance , Migration at Presqu*ile , and 

Presqu*ile Park Waterfowl Viewing Weekend . These publications 
contained many valuable hints on indentfying ducks on the water 
and in flight, as well as information about migration at 
Presqu*ile. 

From the gate, we continued on to a likely spot to look 
out over Presqu*ile Bay and the thousands of ducks resting there. 
Binoculars and telescopes were trained on large numbers of 
Greater and Lesser Scaups, Buffleheads, Canvasbacks, Redheads, 
Oldsquaws, and Coots. There were also Mallards, Ring-necked 
Ducks, Hooded Mergansers, and one Horned Grebe (the only grebe 
of the day). Beyond the ducks, many gulls rested on the ice. 

As the gulls took to the air, we were able to pick out Ring- 
bills, Herrings, and Great Black-backs. Unfortunately, we found 
no geese or swans. 
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Farther down the road, we came to one of several Viewing 
Stations, set up for this weekend. Ministry employees with 
telescopes were on hand to help visitors in identifying the many 
ducks to be seen. This was fine, except that we also at this 
time encountered the first of the traffic jams that were to 
plague us for the rest of the day. 

At lunch time, we decided to head into the campground in 
search of tables, but found the road closed and still drifted 
with snow. So we walked into the campground amphitheatre, and 
ate our lunch in the warm sun while sitting on the amphitheatre 
bench seats — a good place for a sociable crowd. 

After lunch, we split up into small groups for a short walk 
along the outer beach and through the woods back to our waiting 
bus. One group was lucky enough to have an excellent look at a 
Peregrine Falcon. 

By now, the traffic was making movement very difficult, and 
the traffic noise was driving the ducks farther out into the bay. 
Conditions were becoming impossible. We decided to head out. 

Back at the park entrance, however, we stopped to see an 
exhibit on ducks and migration which had been set up in a garage 
near the Superintendents office. Some of our group walked a 
short distance east, found a view of a sheltered marshy area of 
the bay, and saw a few American Widgeons, and Blue-winged and 
Green-winged Teals. This was our last good look at waterfowl 
for the day. The line of in-coming cars stretched from the park 
entrance, around the bend in the road, and as 
far as we could see into the distance. 

We wondered just how much these 
hopeful arrivals would be able 
to see when they finally got 
into the park and reached a 
Viewing Station. 

The day was certainly a 
pleasant one to be out-of-doors, 
but there were too many people 
(and cars) to make birding 
very rewarding. However, 
all in all, we felt that our 
first bus excursion to 
Presqu’ile was a success. 


drawings: Marc Guertin 
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The Club Years 1940-1949 


Pauline Snure 


The year 1940, of such signifance for the world, turned 
out to be significant, too, for the Ottawa Field-Naturalists 
Club. It marked the beginning of a decade in which time-tested 
pursuits were perpetuated but in which also many new projects 
were initiated and developed. It was a decade in which one era 
of the Club 1 s history came to an end, for, in the death of Dr. H. 
Beaumont Small on February 18, 1949, the Club lost its only sur¬ 
viving founder and a former president (from 1883 to 1885). After 
the outbreak of World War II, many men and women left Ottawa, 
others from coast to coast in Canada and from overseas, arrived 
to stay "for the duration" or permanently. Among those who came 
during the war years of 1940-1945 were many who became Club mem¬ 
bers and participated enthusiastically in the Club’s activities. 
In the words of Dr. J. Dewey Soper, they "took delight in the 
companionship of kindred spirits" and welcomed the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the natural history of the Ottawa 
District and with the naturalists, both amateur and professional, 
whom they met. For many. Club membership led to the forming of 
lasting friendships and for some, it opened the door to careers 
in natural history or a related science. Officers of the Club 
during these years welcomed the opportunity of providing for new 
and other members a source of pleasure and relaxation in diffi¬ 
cult times but, as well, of pursuing the Club’s objectives: 

"To foster an acquaintance with and a love for nature; 
to study especially the natural history of the Ottawa 
District; to encourage investigation and to publish the 
results of original research in natural history; to 
arrange for out-of-dopr excursions during the summer 
monthsto provide free lecture courses during the 
winter, months; and in a general way to render assistance 
to students or others interested in Nature Study." 

At this tMe, the long-established activities of the Club were 
conducted in <;much the same way as in earlier years: under the 
guidance; of the Council; of its three Standing Committees, which 
in 1940 yere Publications, Excursions, and Lectures; and of three 
other committees, Membership, Bird Census, and Reserve Fund. 


Dr. Snure joined the OFNC in 1940 as soon as she 
arrived in Ottawa. She served as President at 
the end of the decade, from 1948 to 1950. 
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As present-day members know well and as stated in 1954 by 
Mr. W.J. Cody and Dr. B. Boivin, "From the very beginning the 
publication of a scientific journal was a major part of the act¬ 
ivities of the Club" and "this emphasis may account for the con¬ 
tinuity of publication...." For The Canadian Field-Naturalist, 
this continuity was unbroken throughout the 1940 ? s although, for 
1942, it was reported that "The Publications Committee encountered 
difficulties in the printing..." because "the printers were ex¬ 
tremely busy with urgent government orders...." Also, in 1942, 
for example, "The Editor, Dr. A.W.A. Brown, left in November to 
join the armed forces...." During the war years, distribution 
to some countries had to be suspended but, after hostilities had 
ceased in 1945, it was reported that "Volumes of The Canadian 
Field Naturalist that had been set aside for institutions on the 
continent of Europe, have been forwarded to them, with the excep¬ 
tion of those for the Lenin Library, Moscow, U.S.S.R. These will 
be sent as soon as the Post Office accepts parcels for Russia." 

Thus, regarding the journal. Dr. J.W. Groves was able to say in 
1951, soon after he became Club president, "Undoubtedly our most 
important single activity is still the publication of The Canadi¬ 
an Field Naturalist. Although as individuals we may find many of 
the articles uninteresting and even incomprehensible, nevertheless 
through the Naturalist the Club is making a permanent contribution 
to the knowledge of Canadian Natural History. The Naturalist 
reaches many foreign countries and contains records of enduring 
scientific value." 



OFNC members aboard Dr. Mark McElhinney's 
boat, "Summertime". Dr. McE. at left. 
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Field trip to Pink’s Lake - Mr. Herb Groh, holding 
hemlock branches; to his right is Mrs. Groh. 


However, in the 1940’s, as long before and as now, the 
activities that were perhaps of greatest interest to local mem¬ 
bers were the excursions and lectures. In its report for 1941, ^ 

the Council expressed appreciation for "the support of members... 
but, according to the minutes of the first Council meeting in 
1942, it was "pointed out that these activities had become separ¬ 
ated in spirit and in practice from the by-laws..." After con¬ 
siderable discussion by the Council, "there was general agreement 
that these...were not satisfactory and that some constructive 
revision was desirable." Asa result, the Council arranged to 
have the Excursions and Lectures committees function as one body 
until 1944, when they were officially amalgamated. As also recom¬ 
mended, study groups were formed in April, 1942, "with a view to 
giving beginners a little preliminary instruction before going 
on the field excursions." Three groups were organized, one each 
in ornithology, botany, and mycology; each held three meetings, 
which were well attended. Then, in the 10 field excursions o 
1942, two all-day Sunday trips were included, apparently for the 
first time, and "proved very successful." 

By the Council’s discussions and decisions in 1942 and by 
the immediately ensuing program of activities, a foundation was 
laid for the development of new and diversified projects. Many 
of these related to field work but all were associated with the 
study, in general, of some aspect of natural history; among them 
were very successful innovations in the excursions and lectures 
programs. 
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"In July 1944, a picnic was held at the Experimental Farm." 

In 1945, two picnics were arranged and "On April 26, a very suc¬ 
cessful dinner meeting was held in the Administration Building 
of the Central Experimental Farm. About 90 members and guests 
attended. The speaker was Mr. Hoyes Lloyd, who related the story 
of earlier days in the Ottawa Field-Naturalists T Club as known to 
him personally or as related by former Club members. One of the 
features of the evening was an exhibit of very fine photographs 
of Ontario ferns, taken by Bruce Metcalfe of Thistledown, Ontario 
Other exhibits were provided by Mr. H. Groh, and by the Division 
of Biology of the National Museum of Canada." By 1949, a dinner 
meeting of this kind had become an annual event, to which members 
always looked forward and always "greatly enjoyed." 


from left: 

Herb Groh 

Mrs. and Mr 
Hoyes Lloyd 




At the 
first 
ANNUAL 
DINNER 

1945 
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Also in 1945, in addition to the regular excursions, "there 
were six early morning bird walks through the Experimental Farm 
and Dow 1 s Swamp" and "the attendance was excellent." Thereafter 
bird walks were included in the excursion program each year and 
they, too, thus became annual events. 

The success of the morning bird walks reflected the extent 
of members 1 interest in bird study, and it should be noted that 
one of the greatest contributions of the Club to the study of 
natural history has been in the field of ornithology. The re¬ 
port of Council for 1941 referred to the work of two Club members 
on The International Committee for the Protection of Birds of the 
World. "Mr. Hoyes Lloyd continues to be Chairman of the World 
Committee. The work of the world committee however, has been 
greatly interrupted by the war. No formal activities or elec¬ 
tions are being carried on though members of the world committee 
continue to maintain contact and interest against the time of re¬ 
newal of organized activities. Mr. Lloyd and Dr. H.F. Lewis are 
continuing as our representatives in the interval." Throughout 
the 1940 1 s, the Club was active in keeping alive and fostering, 
too, local interest in bird study and, among members and others, 
such interest became very keen. The minutes of Council for May 
27, 1942, record that "Dr. Lewis reported that he had held a bird 
excursion for Normal Students... i.e. students of the Ottawa 
Normal School, the local training center for teachers in Elemen¬ 
tary Schools. " The report of Council for 1947 recorded that, 
early in the year, "...it was decided that if enough persons were 
interested, two groups would be formed to study seriously birds 
and some aspects of botany." A botanical group was not formed 
for some years but, in 1947, "A bird group was formed and has been 
very active. Mr. A.E. Bourguignon, Dr. Savile and Mr. Godfrey 
have done much to make this a success." It was so successful in 
fact that, for many years, it continued to meet for "discussion 
of bird observations, study of the various species of birds seen 
in the district and of the preparation of dry skins." Also in 
1947, according to the minutes of Council for November 29, "A 
letter was received from D. Kemp Edwards informing the Club that 
he was desirous of presenting bird houses to young people and ask¬ 
ing the cooperation of the Club. Discussion of the letter indica 
ted that the Council was favourable." By February 21, 1948, pro¬ 
gress in the distribution of the houses was being made. Then, 
too, each year in the 1940 f s, members perpetuated a Club tradition 
by the taking of a "Christmas" bird census, thus assisting in the 
permanent compilation of information about bird populations. 

The years 1946-1949 were especially active ones for the 
Council, for its existing committees and proliferating number of 
new committees, and for Club members. To make Club activities 
known to a wider circle of interested people and to provide more 
support for Club projects, a very successful membership campaign 
was initiated in 1947 and conducted, as was a later one in 1949, 
under the enthusiastic leadership of Dr. V.E.F. Solman. For 
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example, "During the period from December 1947 to November 1948, 
132 active and 15 associate members were enrolled in the Club." 
Also, "A full set of The Canadian Field-Naturalist was sold as a 
result of the 1948 campaign." The work of Dr. Solman’s committee 
included press coverage by, especially, The Evening Citizen, the 
Ottawa Journal, and radio stations CFRA and CKCO, all of which 
had been assisting and continued to assist in publicizing Club 
events. As well, "...advertising cards had been placed in 
streetcars." It was at a meeting of Dr. Solman’s committee 
that Mr. W.K.W. (Bill) Baldwin first expressed the idea of form¬ 
ing a group of junior naturalists, and on February 21, 1948, the 
Council appointed Mr. Baldwin chairman of a committee "to in¬ 
vestigate the expansion of Club activities into junior organi¬ 
zations." This soon led to a most significant event in the 
Club T s history: the formation of the Macoun Field Club, under 
the joint sponsorship of the National Museum of Canada and The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club, and under the most enthusiastic 
and able leadership of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Herbert Groh. The 
report of Council for 1949 described another important project: 
the building of "The Lodge", a cabin to serve as field headquar¬ 
ters. In the words of the report, "A special feature of the 
year’s activities was the construction of a lodge near Beattie 
Point on Lake Deschenes, about 15 miles from Ottawa... Mr. A.E. 
Bourguignon has earned the . thanks of ell members for his able 
and enthusiastic direction of this project.;..." 



Fred Bourguignon at picnic following the opening of 
"The Lodge" (background). Other club members, from 
left: Pauline Snure, Connie Savile, Mrs. B. (behind 

box), Elsie Groves, Mary Stuart, Alice Frith, 
Winnifred Anderson, (standing lady - who?) 
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In relation to its Excrusions and its Lectures programs, as 
for all of its activities. The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club has 
been among the most fortunate of natural history societies. As 
Ottawa has long been a center for scientific work in Canada, Club 
membership, as Dr. W.J. Groves said in 1951, "ranges all the way 
from highly trained professionals who are specialists with inter¬ 
national reputations in their own field to the veriest beginner 
with no technical training whatever but only an interest in and 
love for natural history and a desire to learn.” Throughout the 
1940’s, as long before and as since then, the amateur naturalists 
and professionals participated alike in the out—of—door activi¬ 
ties, some as leaders, some assuming other Club responsibilities, 
but each contributing in his own way to the effectiveness of the 
field excursions. In 1910, the planning of an excursions program 
had been considered difficult because of the "rapid expansion of 
the city and the development of suburban resorts..." From 1940 
to 1949, the planning of excursions was increasingly affected 
by the same problem, and, as well, in the early 1940*s, by the 
wartime introduction of gasoline rationing. However, in the 
village of Rockcliffe, in Eastview (now Vanier), in the townships 
of Nepean and Gloucester, and nearby on the Quebec side of the 
Ottawa River, many favourite spots were still accessible by 
streetcar or bus, by motor car or bicycle, and (or) on foot. 
Although excursions farther afield were arranged also, to various 
points "up The Gatineau," members visited and revisited such 
localities as Britannia Park, Billings Bridge, the Central Exper¬ 
imental Farm, and McKay Lake in the immediate vicinity of Ottawa, 
and Fairy Lake and Val Tetreay across the Ottawa River in Quebec. 
In 1950, annexation from the townships of Nepean and Gloucester 
brought many of the Ontario locations within the boundaries of 
Ottawa, and subsequent years brought changes of other kinds. 

Some of the areas, such as the Eastview Quarries and Dow’s Swamp, 
disappeared as natural habitats. Other excursion landmarks van¬ 
ished too, and if members of the 1940*s could now retrace the 
many footsteps taken on the long, long walks associated with the 
field trips, especially in the war years, they would find, in the 
Ottawa of today, many, many subjects for "Do you remember..." 
stories. 

Do you remember 

- arriving by streetcar at Beechwood Ave. and Oakhill Road 
and meeting, for McKay Lake excursions, in the green¬ 
houses of Mr. Rowley Frith, always a most gracious host; 

discreetly collecting wild ginger in the swampy woods 
across the road from Mr. Frith’s then, later, from dir¬ 
ections given by Dr. Douglas Leechman and from your 
little hoard of rationed sugar, finding that, even in 
wartime, you could have preserved ginger*. 
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An excursions program representative not only of the early but 
also of the later 1940 f s was the one for 1943 recorded as follows 
for the Excursions Committee in the annual report of Council. 


May 1 
May 8 
May 22 - 
May 29 - 

June 12 - 
June 19 - 


Billings Bridge 
McKay Lake 
McKay Lake 
Experimental Farm 
and Rideau River 
McKay Lake 
Britannia 


Sept. 11 - Bank of Ottawa River, 
Ottawa West 
Sept. 25 - McKay Lake 
Oct. 9 - Val Tetreau 

Oct. 23 - Woods near Ottawa 

South Tennis Club 


The report continued, "It will be noted that four visits were 
paid to McKay Lake. In arranging these trips the Committee had 
in mind the advisability of making a more intensive study of a 
small locality and noting the seasonal changes in flora and fauna." 


Five years later, in 1948, Saturday afternoon trips again 
led to Billings Bridge, McKay Lake and vicinity, the Experimental 
Farm, and Britannia (twice) and, in addition, to Taylor's Hill, 
Maplewood Nurseries, and the Ski Trail, Fairy Lake. For that 
year it was reported that "A new feature of the excursions has 
been that each one has been in charge of a special leader who 
makes all arrangements for additional leaders, route to be 
followed, etc. after the committee has made... general plans. 

This system has been very successful." 

Because of its location in Ottawa and because of the nature 
of its membership, the Club could present an excellent series of 
lectures. In the 1940 T s, the best of speakers from Ottawa and 
elsewhere would willingly consent to address the Club and the 
list of speakers in the one decade of 1940-1949 reads like a 
Who ! s Who of Canadian and other workers in natural history and 
related sciences. As exemplified by the lecture program for 
1943, many of the speakers were Club members: amateur natural¬ 
ists or professional members of the scientific community. 

Jan. 21. A summer on the shores of the Arctic, Dr. C.H.D. Clarke 
Feb. 18. Talk on birds, Dr. H.F. Lewis, illustrated by three 
motion pictures of birds...courtesy of the National 
Film Society 

Mar. 18. Talk on mushrooms, Mr. H.A.C. Jackson, illustrated by 
his own paintings 

Apr. 1. Tblks ^y excursion leaders on the flora and fauna of 
*%arly spring 

Nov. 16. Review of the natural history of McKay Lake based on 
the field excursions. Geology - Dr. Alice Wilson 

Birds - Graham Cooch 

Botany - H. Groh 

Water Biology - Rev. F.E. Banim 

Over the years, talks such as the preceding and the following 
ones kept members well informed on a wide range of subjects. 
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Popular astronomy, Mr. Malcolm M. Thomson, 1940 

Religion of the North American Indians, Dr. Diamond Jenness, 1940 
Geology today, Dr. F.J. Alcock, 1944 

Research on natural rubber in wartime. Dr. W.H. Minshall and 

Dr. H.A. Senn, 1945 

A journey down the Mackenzie River and a visit to the Reindeer 

Reserve, A.E. Porsild, 1947 
Management of mamals in the National Parks of Canada, 

A.W.F. Banfield, 1948 

Club members who attended a lecture at St. Patrick’s College 
on Echo Drive in 1940 were privileged to be among the first view¬ 
ers of films made by Mr. F.R. Crawley. On April 18, "Films of 
the Ottawa District Wild Flowers were also shown by courtesy of 
Mr. F.R. Crawley." Mr. Graeme Fraser of Crawley Films Ltd. con¬ 
siders (January 5, 1978) that the "films" referred to would un¬ 
doubtedly be SPRING WILD FLOWERS, one of Mr. Crawley’s "very, very 
earliest films, made in 1939," and seen by the Club, again, in 1944. 
In relation to Mr. Crawley’s early work, Club members of the 1940’s 
will recall that Dr. Douglas Leechman, Club president 1942-1944, 
collaborated with Mr. and Mrs. Crawley in the making of The Loon’s 
Necklace (1948) , which, said Mr. Fraser, is probably Canada’s 
best-known film. In 1948, while Mr. W.H. Lanceley was president, 
the Club expanded its lecture program by entering into a contract 
with the National Audubon Society to bring the Audubon Screen 
Tours to Ottawa as special lectures for the 1948-1949 season. 

Their success led to renewal and expansion of the program in the 
fall of 1949, and for many subsequent seasons. 

Between 1940 and 1947, the Constitution or By-laws were 
amended from time to time by such desirable or needed changes as 

- making official the establishment of a single committee 
to make arrangements for field excursions and lecture 
programs (1944) 

- creating Associate Membership (1944) 

- increasing the annual membership fee (in 1947 to $3 for 
Active members and $1 for Associate members.) 

Then on December 15, 1947, "in light of present activities of 
the Club, "the Council wisely gave recognition to the need of 
giving "critical attention to revision of the Constitution" by 
setting up a special committee for this task. After long, 
arduous study by the committee 
and its capable chairman. 

Father F.E. Banim, and by 
Council, an extensively 
revised Constitution, and 
By-laws, were approved in 
December, 1949. 


Father Banim at head 
table. Club Dinner, 1945 
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Recognition of change and of the need to keep members in¬ 
formed about the Club led to another innovation in 1949. At a 
meeting of Council on January 26, 1949, Mr. E. Grant Anderson, 
chairman of the Excursions and Lectures Committee "raised the 
question of a new form of notice to be sent out..." in which 
would appear not only announcements but also "topics of local 

natural history-" Thus, in 1949, "A new venture was the 

inauguration of the Newsletter." and, as reported in the News¬ 
letter itself, on March 2, 1952, "Miss Verna Ross Mrs. J.S. 
McGiffin was chosen as its first editor. The increasing 
popularity of the Newsletter is a tribute to the ability and 
enthusiasm with which Miss Ross carried out this task...." The 
four issues published in 1949, each only a few pages, established 
not only popularity but also such a fine pattern for the future 
that the Newsletter was published until Trail & Landscape came 
into being. By messages from presidents and Newsletter editors, 
and by notices, reports, natural history and other observations 
and notes, it kept members closely in touch with Club activities. 
Members greatly enjoyed the brief communications and, in 1949, 
both they and the editor were delighted and impressed by a con¬ 
tribution by outstanding geologist and much beloved fellow 
member Dr. Alice E. Wilson. 

1100 Million Years Plus in Less Than Half a P age: 

The first 600 million years were the worst! The rocks 
beneath and around us were heaved up into mountains, 
intruded by granites, and generally messed up. 

The next 150 million the continent rose and fell. 

The sea came in, and out. The first time it left the 
sandstone of which the Parliament Buildings are made. 

The third time it left the limestones of Parliament Hill 
itself—footsteps merely! 

For another 300 million years the rivers and weather 
wore down our new mountains. Other things happened. 

The Appalachians were upthrust, cracking our foundations. 
Blocks were pushed up. Blocks dropped. Later volcanoes 
burst through at Montreal and region, cracking us more. 

About a million years ago glaciers relentlessly overrode 
us. When they melted back the sea again entered—the 
last to date—leaving odd things in odd places, shells 
at Uplands, even a whale! 

Now us! 


A.E.W. 

From this sketch of the Club’s historical record, it will 
be evident that, in the 1940’s, the officers and members 
furthered the Club’s objectives with unusual enthusiasm and 
generosity. Interest in the Club’s activities had awakened to 
the extent that, soon after he became president. Dr. J.W. Groves 
said, in the Newsletter of February 21, 1951, 

"Looking back over the fifteen years of my membership...the 
thing that strikes me most is the remarkable development during 
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the last few years" and "...it is in the expansion of local 
activities that the Club has shown the greatest recent 
developments." 

Some of the major developments - Audubon Screen Tours, 
Macoun Field Club, The Lodge - will be described fully by other 
members of the 1940*s. However, it is hoped that, regarding 
still other events of the 1940-1949 years, other members, too, 
will share not only their recollections of people, of events, of 
amusing (or other) incidents, but also, since all good natural¬ 
ists are supposed to keep records, entries from their notebooks. 



In centre photo is Mr. W.H. Lanceley who 
president. Beside him (immediate right. 
Miss Verna Ross, afterwards first editor 


later became 
in profile) is 
of the Newsletter. 


The editors thank all the Club members who have lent 
T&L their pictures of Club activities in the forties, 
fifties and sixties. If any readers have photos or other 
information about these years that they want to share 
with us, please contact Vi Humphreys at 232-8505. _ 
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The speaker 
engaged for this 
year’s OFNC banquet 
will be a fellow Club 
member whose home is 
Winnipeg; an ardent conserva¬ 
tionist who has been praised as one of the finest illustra¬ 
tors of wild animals and their habitats in North America - 
Clarence Tillenius. The inspiration from nature expressed 
in his art has won him international recognition, and his 
works are presently on display in many areas of the 
continent. Particularly well-known are the striking 
dioramas he has painted for three provincial museums 
and Canada’s national museum. 

in 1967, Mr. Tillenius was awarded membership in the 
world-famous Explorer’s Club of New York for his 
“contribution to the scientific knowledge of the distant 
areas of the world”. This honour was bestowed in 
recognition of his excursions deep into many of 
Canada’s wilderness areas in pursuit 
of his subjects. 

In his slide-illustrated talk 
“Grizzlies and Devil’s Club”, he 
will describe a wilderness area 
in the north-west corner of 
British Columbia that he has 
visited recently. It is with great pleasure 
that we welcome Mr. Tillenius to 
the OFNC banquet. 

It will be a great 
evening! We hope 
to see you there. 


i 



OFNC 

Annual Dinner 

GRIZZLIES and DEVIL’S CLUB 

with Clarence Tillenius as guest speaker 


Tuesday, April 18,1978 

Dinner: 7:30 p.m. — Social hour 6:30-7:30 p.m. 

Place: Centennial Ballroom 
Talisman Motor Inn 

1376 Carling Avenue (at the Queensway) 

Reservations: To order tickets fill in the order 

form below and send it along with $11.25 
per ticket before April 1 to: 

Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
c/o Mrs. E.M. Dickson 
2037 Honeywell Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7 

For further information contact Ellaine Dickson (729-1554) 



(please print) ORDER FORM 

Name--- 

Address_ 


_ phone___ 

Please send me_tickets to the OFNC Annual 

Dinner at $11.25 per person. Enclosed please find my 
cheque or money order for $_. 






















































Macoun What’s vAat syivi ^i“SL"c“; 

We think you might be interested in hearing about some things 
the Macoun Club has done. Already this year we have had some in¬ 
teresting speakers, including Dr. Brodo on lichens, a talk about 
museum displays, and several slide shows and films. The juniors 
and intermediates were fortunate to have Harry Parsons, author of 
"Foul and Loathsome Creatures", talk to them about herptiles of 
Ontario. The talk was interesting, the slides were beautiful, 
but the real hit was Roxanne, a very rare black rat snake, who 
is cpiite docile and allowed everyone to stroke her. 

The many field trips have included several to Gatineau Park 
on a large mammal survey. Our Study Area has been frequently 
visited, on one occasion with Dr. Brodo. The Club has climbed the 
Luskville Falls, and other things, since the beginning of the year. 

The main trip was a three-day hiking trip over Thanksgiving 
weekend. Sixteen Macoun seniors and four leaders departed from 
the Museum Thursday afternoon in a rented van and a leader 1 s truck. 
Destination: the Adirondack Mountains in New York. We arrived 

late in the evening and set up camp in the gravel-bottomed area 
provided. After an early bedtime due to the frigid temperatures, 
we were serenaded well into the night by the guitar and voices of 
next-door neighbours who had had more than was good for them. 

We awoke to discover the world covered with frost, and set 
off early, packing our gear into the mountains. About three miles 
along an old truck road we set up the base camp in a lean-to just 
above Marcy Dam. After lunch we split up, the leaders success¬ 
fully climbing Mount Phelps, and two groups of Macouners attacking 
Algonquin Peak, one group to each side. Neither group made it, 
although we enjoyed the beautiful Avalanche Lake which resembled 
a Norwegian fjord, with sheer cliffs dropping into a fathomless 
lake. We retired early and after a few rounds of singing we 
fell asleep. 

The next morning through snow flurries, two of the most 
adventurous, Wendy McAllister and Julia Murphy, followed a leader 
up Mt. Marcy, the highest mountain in New York State. They made 
it, after fording glacial streams, climbing sheer rock faces and 
scrambling through hip-deep mud. The less adventurous climbed 
Mt. Phelps where we saw a "speck in the sky" identified as a 
Cooper’s Hawk. A select few continued on to Indian Falls and 
back. Supper that night was dismal as the drizzle continued; 
however, the singing afterwards was more enthusiastic than ever. 

Morning arrived and with it more rain and snow. We split 
into small groups to go on short trips to see last-minute places. 

Some visited Avalanche Lake, some Whale*s-tail Mountain, and 
others stayed to pack up. Towards noon, we left the mountains 
with a feeling of regret, but with happy memories. 
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Conservation Lands Study 


In 1974 the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton 
adopted its Official Plan. The Plan recognized natural 
areas of unique or apecial significance bh designating 
them "Conservation Areas". As we have noted previously 
(T & L 9(1): 17,1975), the Official Plan had been devel¬ 
oped through several stages, each of which involved pub¬ 
lic participation. The Club participated in each stage 
by recommending important natural areas and by supplying 
additional information about these areas. 

Since the Official Plan had been adopted, the Plan¬ 
ning Department has been conducting studies to determine 
definite boundaries and to determine management guide¬ 
lines for Conservation Areas and River Corridors. Now 
the recommendations are being presented for discussion 
in two reports: "Conservation Lands in Ottawa-Carleton" 
and "Rivers and Shores in Ottawa-Carleton". The public 
participation program will begin in March. 

The Club’s Conservation Committee is working to pre¬ 
pare responses to these reports. It has a big job ahead 
of it because most of the Conservation Areas have been 
treated adequately in general, but very superficially in 
detail. Moreover, the Committee has found some horrible 
voids in the knowledge of several areas which have led 
to inappropriate boundary changes and to unwarranted pro¬ 
posals for "dedesignation". One of these horrible voids 
exists for the South Gloucester Conservation Area; Albert 
Stggal has written about this situation on the following 

Joyce Reddoch 
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The South Gloucester Conservation Area is used by many 
people for recreation. Here we see a dog-sled racing 
team on a blustery day in January, (photo: Joyce Reddoch) 












The South Gloucester Conservation 
Area Revisited 


Albert Dugal 

In November, 1977, the Planning Department of the Regional 
Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton released its report on Conserva¬ 
tion Lands designated in the Official Plan. The report proposed 
that the Conservation Area near South Gloucester (called Blais 
Road Conservation Area by the planners) be removed from the 
"Conservation" designation and revert to "Mineral Resource". 

This proposal prompted the Club's Conservation Committee to launch 
an immediate and fairly intensive study of this land to see if the 
reasons put forth by the Region for "dedesignation" were valid. 

Prior to November, 1977, very little was known about this 
Conservation Area. Several Club members had travelled through 
parts of it. One, Joyce Reddoch, wrote an article in T & L in 
1974 suggesting that this region was vegetationally diverse and 
interesting. In the same year, on the basis of recommendations 
from the Club and other sources, the Regional Municipality desig¬ 
nated this a Conservation Area in its Official Plan. In 1975, 
a rather brief and not-too-detailed ecological study was done on 
this and other Conservation Lands for the Regional Municipality. 

Members of the Club’s Conservation Committee made thirteen 
trips into the South Gloucester Area between November 11, 1977, 
and January 2, 1978. The Committee quickly realized that the 
northern portion (between Rideau Road and Blais Road) was no 
longer a viable unit. This was due to quarrying activities and, 
more specifically, to the extension southward of the Hawthorne 
Road (by Gloucester Township) which totally devastated several 
habitats of interest, including a wetland. 

The Committee then examined the southern part of the Conser¬ 
vation Area, between Rideau Road and Regional Road 8. It turned 
out to be even more diverse and interesting than had been pre¬ 
viously anticipated. The Committee then set about determining 
what the proper boundaries should be. 
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During one exploratory trip east of the Hawthorne Road, a 
couple of beautiful sandstone outcroppings (Nepean and March form¬ 
ations) were found. Subsequent trips yielded additional sandstone 
outcroppings - one seven metres high with four metre sheer cliffs 
covered with ferns, mosses and liverworts. Further visits to 
wooded areas east of the Hawthorne Road allowance indicated that 
these should be included because they contained a number of plants 
and habitats not found elsewhere in the Conservation Area. On the 
west side of the Hawthorne Road allowance, the suggested boundaries 
were pushed westward to control the watershed and to include a var¬ 
iety of woodland types and such rare and uncommon plants as saw¬ 
tooth sunflower, Jerusalem artichoke, wild bergamot, white vervain, 
fox—glove beard—tongue, Canada yew, cardinal—flower and cottonwood. 
The final proposed boundaries can be found on the accompanying map. 

The proposed South Gloucester Conservation Area, as defined 
by the Conservation Committee, is one of the most important of the 
Conservation Lands in the Region. It contains aL least 15 species 
of rare, and 21 species of uncommon, plants. (No doubt additional 
rare and uncommon species will be found next spring and summer.) 

It has the best example of the geological succession of the Nepean, 
March and Oxford formations of sandstone and limestone of all the 
designated Conservation Lands. It contains a great variety of hab¬ 
itats, woodland types and old field communities, including apple 
thickets. It also has a variety of wetland communities including 
cattail marshes and beaver ponds. 

Due to the diversity of the landscape, with its woodlands and 
its fairly extensive network of abandoned fields, the recreation 
potential is quite high. Hiking, snowshoeing, cross-country ski¬ 
ing, picnicking and snowmobiling can easily be accommodated. In 
fact, the trail system is used extensively by snowmobilers and dog- 
sledders now. The diversity of geological and vegetative features 
assures a high capability for interpretive programs. 

The Conservation Committee has prepared and submitted a report 
to the Regional Planning Department urging that this important area 
be redefined and retained as a Conservation Area. It is obvious 
that the decision to "dedesignate" this Area was based on very lim¬ 
ited, and not totally accurate, information. 

Unfortunately, this important Conservation Area is at present 
the most threatened of all Conservation Lands. This is due pri¬ 
marily to the attitude of the Ministry of Natural Resources and 
the Gloucester Township Council toward conservation. For example, 
these public agencies allowed a quarry to be set up within the 
Area on June 11, 1976, that is, after it had been designated a 
Conservation Area. Such lack of a conservation ethic does not bode 
well for the future of this magnificent land. 

Surely, the Regional Municipality should have absolute author¬ 
ity to control all incompatible activities such as quarrying, tree¬ 
cutting and roadbuilding within Conservation Lands. Otherwise, 
the integrity of these lands could very well be seriously affected 
or irreparably damaged by misuse. 
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The Conservation Area is basically flat to gently 
rolling. The land rises up in the northwest corner near 
Highway 31, and falls eastward from Hawthorne Road allow¬ 
ance in a serines of steps over limestone and sandstone 
escarpments until it reaches the level of the flat fields 
along Base Line Road. Within these thousand acres is an 
amazing diversity of forest, old-field and wetland com¬ 
munities. Such diversity provides breeding territories 
for more than seventy species of birds. The properties 
included within the Conservation Area belonged to at 
least six pioneering families; the remains of their 
squared-timber houses and barns can still be found. 
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Rock elms stretch their corky branches toward an old-field 
opening near the eastern edge of the Conservation Area. 





The Hawthorne Road allowance has retained its natural beauty in 
some stretches like this one through the edge of a cedar thicke 


prints: Marc Forget 
from colour photos 
by Albert Dugal 
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Just west of the Hawthorne Road allowance, there is an inter¬ 
esting hemlock grove where groups of three or four hemlocks each, 
are growing in lines. Sometimes, as shown in the illustration, 
these lines intersect. 

Examination sliows that the trees are growing on the extremely 
weathered remains of long-fallen hemlocks. Such dead trees which 
provide a suitable habitat for the growth of young trees, usually 
of the same species, are called nurse trees . This phenomenon, 
which is usually associated with the rain forests of the west 
coast, takes a century or two to develop. During this time, fall¬ 
en trees are not removed, and no other disturbance occurs. We 
are not aware of any other local example. 
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One of the rare plants in the Conservation Area is walking fern 
(above). The fern colony is growing on the limestone cliffs of 
the Oxford formation (below) along with other species of ferns, 
and many kinds of mosses and leafy liverworts. The limestone 
outcropping occurs as a series of walls and outlying blocks. 

The arrangement has led to the creation of several intriguing 
passageways like this one. 
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Above are some of the trees in a mature sugar maple-elm-beech 
woods. This beautiful woods runs eastward from the south end of 
the Hawthorne Road allowance, near Regional Road 8. A seasonal 
streem curves through the woods; beside the stream is a large 
colony of the rare fern, narrow-leaved spleenwort. 

Below , another seasonal stream finds its way through a young 
deciduous woods further to the north. 














Hanes 



As the season turns, 

grey edges of the days begin to lengthen, 

snow murmurs as it goes, 

sod softens slowly, thaws, 

turf becomes elastic on gusty afternoons 

and green is easy to imagine on brown today. 


I watch and listen 

to brown birds waking in the weeds 

to early flies on warm windows 

to slow swell of buds and flush of twigs; 

the warm wind breathes across old pitted snow 

as the river*s ice sighs and sings, 

and the smell of promise fills the air. 


As the season turns, 

grey edges of the days begin to lengthen, 
yes, dawn and evening linger, 

I hear the groundthaw of my mind 

slowly waking to a new song, 

extending a paw to test the weather 

of the ragged end of Winter edge of Spring. 


Before the floods and flowers. 

F. W. Grimm 
March 1977 
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OFNC Committees for 1978 


At their first meeting, the 1978 Council appointed the committees 
which will carry out the work of the Club in this important period 
leading up to our Centennial next year. Although many members 
will be involved, the greatest burden will be upon the first two 
committees, in addition to the Executive Committee chaired by 
President Roger Foxall. The committees (listed alphabetically) 
and their chairpersons are 


Centennial Planning 

Centennial Ways and Means 

Conservation 

Education and Publicity 

Excursions and Lectures 

Finance 

Macoun Field Club 

Membership 

Publications 


Hue McKenzie 
Courtney Gilliatt 
Ewen Todd 

Elisabeth Beaubien 
Jeff Harrison 
Roger Taylor 
Sally Armstrong 
Marsh Ney 
Ken Strang 


(226-1997) 

(728-0223) 

(223-4316) 

(235-6237) 

(232-8456) 

(731-9270) 

(832-2763) 

(733-4451) 

(733-7695) 


Club members willing to assist the work of any of the above 
committees are urged to get in touch with the chairperson. 


Baillie Birdathon . 

Club members are invited to take part in the BAILLIE BIRDATHON on 
May7, 1978. Teams of birders will go out on that day and attempt 
to see as many species as possible within 30 miles of the Peace 
Tower. The birders, who will have previously signed up sponsors, 
will then collect money based bn the number of species seen. This 
money will be divided amongst the Jim Baillie Foundation, the Long 
Point Bird Observatory, and the Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club. 

The Jim Baillie Foundation funds ornithological research. With 
particular emphasis on grants to those for whom grants would not 
otherwise be available. As well as being a centre for field stud¬ 
ies of birds at Long Point, the LPBO is involved in projects of 
service to naturalists throughout Ontario. The OFNC is planning 
to use its share of the money to support Centennial Projects. 


The first two Birdathons were held at Long Point; last year a few 
birders participated in the Ottawa area. For this third Baillie 
Birdathon, two sorts of participants are needed - birders and 
sponsors. Birders should go out in pairs (the organizers will try 
to pair off lone birders); all, from beginners to experts, are 
welcome. What is important is to obtain sponsors and identify 
the birds you are able to. For those who wish to be sponsors, 
Roger Foxall (745-7791) and Monty Brigham (777-1675) will form a 
"Club team". All contributions of $5 or more are tax deductible. 


For more information on how to participate, call Alan Mekler 
(235-8869) or write to "Baillie Birdathon" at the Club address. 
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Birds of 
November- 
December 1977 


Monty Brigham 

The late fall is a sombre period when many summer residents 
have departed and the northern species are all winging south. 
Normally birding activity has all but stopped with the exception 
of the Christmas Bird Count(hereafter called CBC). Yet more 
exciting birds were observed in November and December 1977 than 
in any other time of the year. One new bird to the Ottawa list, 
a Varied Thrush: three accidentals, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Yellow-throated Warbler and Harris f s Sparrow; and a casual visi¬ 
tor, King Eider, were species that stayed long enough for many 
people to add to their various lists. It is difficult to corre¬ 
late the presence of these exotics with weather patterns because 
2 birds strayed north, another 2 strayed further east, and the 
last migrated south the wrong way. Suffice to say that November 
was unseasonably mild and December saw record snowfalls and cold 
temperatures. All these birds, with the obvious exception, 
showed up at bird feeders. Even though November and December 
are dreary months from the weatherman’s point of view they are 
not so in the eyes of the naturalists. 



Loons, Grebes and Herons : Common Loons were almost all gone by 
mid-November but a solitary bird flying over the rapids at 
Deschenes on the CBC, December 18, startled everyone. A Red- 
throated Loon was recorded by many observers from Ottawa Beach 
to Shirley’s Bay and Aylmer for at least two weeks in November. 

A Great Blue Heron enjoyed the benefits of the Aylmer sewage 
system in Wychwood. It was seen in November feeding from the 
shoreline. It remained in the vicinity until December 3. 

Waterfowl : A high percentage of the duck population left the 
region by late November well before freeze-up. A count of twenty 
Gadwalls near Haycock Island on November 5 was noteworthy. This 
is probably the largest concentration of the western species 
ever recorded in the region. The male Barrow’s Goldeneye took up 
winter residence at his old familiar hunting grounds on the 
Ottawa River just west of Bate Island in November. A few scoters 
were counted in early December but a White-winged Scoter was seen 
flying weakly over the conifers of the Mer Bleue near Christmas. 
With no open water, the fate of this individual was sure doom as 
it appeared to crash-land out of sight. An immature or young 
male King Eider was discovered in Wychwood. During its one week 
stay it gamely broke the ice around its small fishing hole. 

Once the river froze completely on Lake Deschenes the northern 
stray was seen no more. 
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Raptors : Both Red-tailed and Rough-legged hawks were scattered 

throughout suitable habitat until the end of the year. A marsh 
Hawk on December 3 and an Osprey on December 2 near Carp were 
unseasonably late. A gray-phase Gyrfalcon stayed briefly at the 
Airport. At least a dozen persons were fortunate to catch a 
glimpse of this hard-to-find individual from the Arctic. 

Shorebirds : This highly migratory group of birds move quickly 

through the Ottawa Valley in late summer. But Killdeers, Golden 
Plovers, Ruddy Turnstones, Woodcocks, Snipes, Greater Yellow-legs 
and Sanderlings were all found in November, which was most unusual. 

Jaegers and Gulls : On November 11 an unidentified immature jaeger 
moved rapidly down the Ottawa River. Once a very rare species in 
the interior of North America, these interesting pirates of the 
skies have now been recorded more frequently over the Great Lakes 
and throughout the St. Lawrence River system. All the expected 
gulls including Thayer’s were noted, primarily at Point Gatineau. 

An amazing count of 8 Great Black-backed Gulls on December 4 was 
an unusually high number. 

Owls : It is still an off-year for Snowy Owls; only one on the 

CBC and no more than 4 by the end of December. A Barn Owl in 
the Billings Bridge area was reported flying into a woodlot — 
probably the same bird found in Alta Vista in October. 

Woodpeckers : The Ottawa Valley continues to be the best place 
in North America for Three-toed Woodpeckers. The CBC produced 20 
Northerns and about a dozen Black-Backed Three-toed Woodpeckers. 

But the real highlight was the Red-bellied Woodpecker at a feeder 
in Alcove, Quebec — the first record for western Quebec. 

Corvids, Titmice and Wrens : Gray Jays appeared scarce this fall, 
with the only reports from Cantley and Aylmer. Ravens continue 
to be seen in the Gatineau; on the CBC, the Hull area managed to 
tally 3 birds. Boreal Chickadees were very few; individuals were 
seen only on the Pink Road in December. The Carolina Wren that 
lingered near Ottawa Beach had disappeared by November 1. 

Thrushes : The first Ottawa record for the Varied Thrush came 

from the Moodie Drive feeder within the first week of November. 

This was a female bird that fed primarily on sunflower seeds. 

It soon disappeared, by November 15. Shortly after another bird 
was reported from Alexander Bay near Deep River. The observer 
had a brief but excellent view of this distinctive western visitor. 
Unfortunately the sighting wasn’t confirmed. , f , 

Vireos and Warblers : A well-observed Philadelphia Vireo on the 
NCC bike path at Ottawa Beach on November 1 was very late. But 
a Yellow-throated Warbler on Grey Cup Day was incredible. In 
Blackburn Hamlet the beautiful yellow, white, gray and black 
warbler visited a rather exposed feeder until December 19. 

Ottawa now has three records for this normally non-migratory 
bird of southeastern USA. 
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Finches and Sparrows : All the expected winter finches could be 
found. Evening Grosbeaks, however, appeared to be fewer in number. 
Cardinals continue to increase with 5 birds at a west end feeder 
in November. A Fox Sparrow stayed at a Wychwood feeder until 
early December. A White-crowned Sparrow found the food at a 
Blossom Park feeder much to its liking. The bird has remained 
throughout December. A Harris T s Sparrow joined a flock of House 
Sparrows at the feeder of Alistair Munro of Richmond. "If it 
associates with common House Sparrows it much be a common bird", 
thought the feeder owner. This immature male first appeared in 
October and not until January did the local birding community 
become aware of its existence. This is the second confirmed 
record for Ottawa. 

The unusual number of strange records made in November and 
December can only support the general opinion that rare and unusual 
birds can appear anywhere and at any time. Season has no bearing. 


To the Editor — ... 

Dear Anne, 

I wish to comment on the interesting article by Isabel Bayly 
in the last issue of Trail & Landscape ("Looking at Snow Surfaces", 
T&L 12(1):9-13. 1978) I think that the caption for Figure 10 
("Cone of balsam fir") is incorrect. Admittedly, I am not very 
familiar with balsam fir, but I am well acquainted with the western 
species of the genus Abies . My reasons for questioning the cap¬ 
tion are: (1) the true firs ( Abies sp.) do not shed intact female 
cones; and (2) the cones do not open to release their seeds. 

The upright cones stand tightly closed until mature at the 
end of their single season. Then the cones fall apart. The 
winged seeds and bracted scales flutter earthwards, dispersing, 
but the cone axes remain, spire-like, on the branches for some 
time. It is therefore improbable that a shed, open cone would be 
that of a balsam fir tree ( Abies balsamea ). I think it more prob¬ 
able that the figure caption should read: "Cone of white spruce". 

Anyone interested in identifying trees will find "The Forest 
Trees of Ontario" by J.H. White (available from the Queen’s Prin¬ 
ter for Ontario, Parliament Buildings, 337 MacDonald Block, 

Toronto, Ontario) to be a fine field guide. This small book 
contains keys to native and commonly introduced foreign trees. 
Evergreens and broad-leaved trees in both the leafy and leafless 
conditions are covered. The keys are illustrated by excellent 
photographs. 

Sincerely, 

Sharon E. Godkin 
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Photographic Workshops and Outings = 

During 1978 four photographic workshops plus two field trips 
will be organized by Marc Forget. It is expected that both begin¬ 
ners and more experienced photographers will attend since the 
spectrum of topics to be covered is quite broad. Technical, 
artistic and managerial aspects of photography will be studied. 

The technical sessions will cover such topics as lenses, 
f-stops, the nature of light emanating from a subject, and film 
types (ASA, resolution, colour fidelity, contrast). Discussion of 
colour enlarging will be accompanied by a practical demonstration. 

The artistic value of the final product will be discussed in 
terms of its scenic fidelity. How viewing conditions, sound and 
other variables can complement or destroy a visual presentation 
will be investigated. 

The managerial aspects, or applications, will pay particular 
attention to the need for making systematic photographic records of 
the environment, and to the use of photography in publications. 

The quality of a photograph reproduced in the T&L will be only as 
good as the original; the establishment of guidelines for quality 
will be attempted. 

Interested OFNC members, regardless of experience, are urged 
to attend. All lectures will take place in the Activity Centre, 
National Museum of Natural Sciences, Metcalfe and MacLeod, start¬ 
ing at 8:00 p.m. Following is the complete program. 

March 15 - Lecture on the camera (lenses, film and more). Discus¬ 
sion on the attributes one should look for in a photo. 

May 10 - Lecture on colour photography (demonstration included). 
Introduction to field techniques. 

May 13 or 14 - Field trip. Time and place to be chosen by the 
group. 

Sept. 13 - Review photographs taken during summer and criticize 
in accordance with the guidelines established on 
March 15. 

Nov. 1. - Review of the concept of the workshop, and general 

discussion. Introduction to the method of producing 
T&L and demonstrating the importance of a high quality 
photograph. More field techniques. 

Nov. 4 or 5 - Field trip. Time and place to be chosen by the 
group. 

For more information, please contact Marc Forget at 232-2773 
(evening) or at 997-3509 (day). 
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Bus trips to Presqu'ile and Derby Hill 

On Sunday, April 2, the annual OFNC excursion to Presqu’ile 
Provincial Park will take place. A highlight should be the huge 
flocks of migratory waterfowl which assemble there prior to their 
journey farther north. This year a second long-distance trip has 
been arranged to view the spectacular hawk migration that passes 
through Derby Hill, N.Y., when weather conditions are favourable; 
the date chosen is Sunday April 23. A bus equipped with toilet 
facilities will be used for both trips. In each case the bus 
will depart from in front of Loblaw’s, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 
at 6:30 a.m. and will arrive back about 12 hours later. Each trip 
will cost $13.00 per person (cheque or money order payable to the 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club). Food*is not included in the fee 
and participants should bring their own. Reservations should be 
sent to Jo Ann Murray, 27 Birchview Rd., Ottawa K2G 3G3 at least 
ten days in advance of each trip (you may reserve for both trips 
at the same time). Indicate with your payment which trip or trips 
it is intended for and include your name, address and telephone 
number. 

For the Derby Hill trip non-Canadians should bring passports 
and Canadians should bring proof of citizenship. Also, those 
wishing to bring binoculars, cameras etc. in "new", condition 
should register them with Canada Customs. ...Roger Taylor 


OFNC Events in March and Aprils— 

arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Jeff Harrison (232-8456), Chairman 

•; ‘ r- # '<*:» * •-' t * 


FIELD TRIP ON CROSS-COUNTRY SKIS 
Leaders: Harry and Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: Loblaw’s. Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Time; 8:30 a.m. 

This will be an all-day trip to explore the area near the 
Thomson’s cabin at Mount St. Patrick about 75 miles west of 
Ottawa. Prospective participants should phone the Thomsons. 

Bring lunch and a hot beverage. 

- ; . - • , , ,. i .J . 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

EXPLORING THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BELIZE 
(British Honduras) 

Speaker: Dr. Donald Smith, Carleton University 
Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 

Metcalfe and.MacLeod 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 


Tuesday 
14 March 


Sunday 
12 March 
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Wednesday PHOTOGRAPHIC WORKSHOP #1 

15 March Organizer: Marc Forget (232-2773) 

Meet: Activity Centre, National Museum of 

Natural Sciences, Metcalfe and MacLeod 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

This is the first of four workshops to take place throughout 
the year. Beginners as well as more experienced photographers 
are urged to come. See page 59. 


Sunday 
19 March 


Half day 


FIELD TRIP : WINTER BIRDS AND EARLY MIGRANTS 
Leaders: Bill Holland (728-5242) and 

George McGee (733-1739) 

Meet: Billings Bridge Shopping Centre, 

Bank Street and Riverside Drive 
Time: 8:30 a.m. 

trip; bring a snack and binoculars. 


Sunday 
2 April 


BUS EXCURSION : BIRDING AT PRESQU 1 ILE PARK 


Leader: 
Meet: 
Time: 
Cost: 

For full details. 


waterproof footwear and,binoculars. 


Roger Taylor (731-9270) 

Loblaw’s. Carlingwood Shopping Centre 
6:30 a.m. 

$13.00 per person (prepaid 10 days in advance) 
see opposite page. Dress warmly; bring 


Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

11 April THE SIGNS OF SPRING 

Speakers: Sheila and Harry Thomson 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 

Sciences, Metcalfe and MacLeod 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

A slide show featuring natural history in the Spring. 


Tuesday ANNUAL DINNER 

18 April Meet: Talisman Motor Inn, Carling Avenue at 

the Queensway 

Time: 7:30 p.m. Social Hour 6.30 p.m. 

Speaker: Clarence Tillenius 

Additional details are provided in the centrefold. 

Make your reservations early. 


Sunday BUS EXCURSION : HAWK MIGRATION AT DERBY HILL 

23 April Leader: Steve 0 T donnell (523-6198) 

Meet: Loblaw's, Carlingwood Shopping Centre 

Time: 6:30 a.m. 

Cost: $13.00 per person (prepaid 10 days in advance) 

For full details on this trip see opposite page. 

Dress warmly; bring waterproof footwear and binoculars. 


DEADLINE: Material for May issue to Editor before March 19, please! 
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